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How ro Srop A Paper. First, see that you 
have paid for it up to the time you wish it to stop; 





el LOTIONS. 


From Fanny Kemble Butler’s new work entitled 
‘A Year of Consolation.’ 


Anecdotes of the New Pope. 


His Holiness, it seems, hrs a box at the 
post office, of which he himself keeps the key; 
and whereas, no letter whatever was ever al- 
lowed to reach the late Gregory the Sixteenth, 
itis an understood thing that this box, with 
every thing put into it, is delivered immedi- 
ately into the Pope’s hands. A certain sum 
of money having been charitably appropriated, 
Ido not precisely remember by whom now, 
in dower-money for a certain number of poor 
young Roman girls in one of the parishes in 
Rome, one among the number, a poor de- 
formed girl, was defrauded by the priest in 
whose hands the money was lodged, and who 
The girl ventured herself to 
address a letter to the Pope, stating how her 


Without 


retained hers. 


portion had been withheld from her. 


then write your name and post-office address on one | Joss of time the defaulter was summoned and 


of the papers, with the word ‘discontinue,’ and 
mail it to the publishers. 


N. B. Unless otherwise ordered, we always con- 


} 


condemned hy the Pope to pay the poor 


| crippled girl fifty seudi out of his own pocket, 


tinue sending the paper, without regard to the time | besides the twenty-five which were the por- 


ak ° ry ry 2 * = H 7 > » 4 . 
paid for. ‘Those who wish to discontinue when their | tion due to her, 


time expires, should give us seasonable notice to 
that effect. 


REFUGE OF VIOLENCE. 











‘FoR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM THE HEIGHT OF HIS 
SANCTUARY} FROM HEAVEN DID THE LORD BEHOLD THE 
EARTH, TO HEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONER; TO LUOSE 
THOSE THAT ARE APPOINTED TO DEATH.—-Bible. ° 
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SENTENCE OF DEATH! 





UNDER 


VERMONT! Evcene Cuirrorp, for 
murder of his wife and child; time of ex 
ecution any day. 

MAINE! ‘Tuomas Tuorn, for murder, 


now confined at hard labor in the State Prison. | 


‘Time of execution any day. 

RHODE ISLAND! Simeon T. Hicks, 
for murder. To be executed November, 
1847. Can neither read nor write. Age 25. 

ARKANSAS! Marty, for the murder of 
his sister-in-law; time of execution unknown. 

KENTUCKY! Cuartes H. Smiru,con- 
vieted in Fulton county of the murder of 
Abraham O. Tyler. Execution on the 16th 
day of April. 

{[LLINOIS! 
ihe murder of Simon Davis. 
cution not fixed. 

MARYLAND! W 
for engaging in an insurrection ; 
execution unknown. 

Georce Queen, the slave of John D. 
Dowling, Esq., for the murder of Jesse Cook. 
Time of execution unknown. 

NORTH-CAROLINA! Tuomas Broven- 
ton, for the murder of De Silvia, at Wilming- 
ton. To be executed Friday, May 21, 1847. 

PENNSYLVANIA! Cuartes Moster, 
at Philadelphia. Time of execution, 22d 
of April. 

Barpcet Harman, at Philadelphia. 
of execution not known. 

James Riees, to be hung on the 13th of 
August. 

WISCONSIN! Davin Borsa has been 
sentenced to death for the murder of Henry 
Keene. ‘Tine of execution not known. 

° 


Atonzo Pennineton, for 
Time of exe- 


Ww. WueEeE Ler, a slave, 
time of 


Time 


| 








Some evenings after this, in 
his usual incognito dress of an Abbate, he 
knocker at the -door of an Asylum for poor 
children, the management of which was not 
supposed to be altogether conscientiously con- 
ducted. ‘The porter refused to open the door, 
alleging that the children were at supper, and 
just going to bed, and that nobody could be 
let in. 
il Papa,’ threw the door wide, and the porter, 


At last, the magical ‘ Aprite che sono 


in an eestacy of fright, was running to rouse 
the whole establishment with the news, which, 
however, His Holiness forbade; and merely 
desiring the dismayed superior to conduct him 
to the children’s eating-room, he proceeded to 
taste the bread and wine set before them for 
their supper. He then turned to the superior, 
and said: *'To-morrow, sir, let the bread and 
wine put before these poor children be such 
as it ought to be; and remember that I have 
my eye upon you;’ with such salutary warn- 
ing he departed. There is something rather 
Haroun Alraschid in these nocturnal expe- 
On fixed days in 
the week, for a certain number of hours, he 
receives indiscriminately all persons who 


ditions of His Holiness. 


wish to see and speak with him. They are 
admitted without any distinction, one by one, 
according to their number; and the Pope, per- 
mitting them to seat themselves, hears their 
their 


warning them that any attempt to impose upon 


grievances, receives petitions, and 
him, or in any way alter the truth, will be de- 
tected and punished, takes their name and ad- 
dress, and has their business inquired into 
and put to rights. As forthe women, said 
Monsignor, they perfectly adore him, for 
nothing can exceed his graciousness and kind- 
ness to them:—‘e davero,’ added he with 
Christianly humanity; ‘bisogna pensarlo che 
sono poverette anche lei creature di Dio! 
for which allowance we heretical females 
were duly grateful. 

Among many others told ns two beauti- 
ful anecdotes of his humanity and wisdom 
While he was archbishop of Spoleto, a list 
of persons suspected of political 


was brought to him, 





liberalism 
and he was earnestly 
reccommended to forward it to Rome, as an 
exhibition of zeal that would be highly ser- 
viceable to himself; he said he would take 
care of it, and immediately tore it up, and 
threw it into the fire. Since the proclamatioe 
of his act of amnesty, a subscription was set 
on foot in Rome to raise money for the poor 
men whose long detention in the papal prisons 
had, of course, not sent them back into the 
world with very full pockets. A list of the 
subscribers’ names was brought to the Pope 


by the Governor of Rome, Marini, who sug- 
gested that it would be very desirable to keep 
it, as a future means of ascertaining who 
were tainted with sympathy for liberal opin- 
ions. The Pope saidhethoug!it it was highly 
desirable to make that use of it, immediately 
wrote down his own name, with a donation 
of a hundred scudi, and engaged Monsignor 
Marini to follow his example and record him- 
self as a friend of those who had suffered for 
liberal opinion. There is a touch of humor 
about this anecdete that makes it perfectly 
enchanting. . 

While archbishop of Imola, he was already 
known to have exhibited his sympathy for 
| those suffering in the cause of politic’! reform, 
| by-furnishing many of the exiled patriots with 
money. A beautiful anecdote is* related of 
his merciful and humane disposition while he 
was in this situation, Among the other duties 
of the archbishop, is that of a periodical sur- 
vey of the prisons, in the course of which, 
visits of greater or less length may be paid 
by him to the cells of each or any criminals. 
An unfortunate woman, whos® husband had 
been confined for upwards of a year, and 
who had in vain solicited permission to see 
him, at length, in despair, applied to the arch- 
bishop, whose office, however, gave him no 
power of furnishing her with the required 
permission. Much moved, however, by the 
poor creature’s misery, the humane man re- 


of his next official visit to the prison, sent 
word to her to join the train which usually 
Ar- 


rived at the cell where her husband was in- 


attended his progress on these occasions. 


earcerated, he bade the woman enter it, and 
sat himself at the dungeon-door for an hour, 
during which space of time the unfortunate 
people enjoyed once more the blessings of 


being reunited. 





From Howitt’s Journal. 
The Canker and the Cure. 


BY SILVERPEN,. 


Baron Thrashem was one of the 


wisest and profoundest lawyers on the judicial 


very 
bench; to say nothing of his extraordinary 


to the origin of evil: to say nothing that these 
doctrines were always stated by him so pre- 
cisely and logically, that the minutest link in 
his chain of causation never showed a flaw: 
ho say nothing that he had espied the very 
topmost bough of the goodly tree of sin, and 
dug down (in his own opinion) nearer to its 
far hidden and obscure root than any other 
man; to say nothing of these things, he so 
viewed all reformatory law for crime as 
twaddle from the humane school of philoso- 
phy, that had he his own sterv will, every 
statute and every law against the criminal 
should have been burnt, ahd replaced by 
those two very tangible and summary pro- 
cesses for curing evil—the halter and the gib- 
bet. 

Thirteen years ago this very next Lent- 
term, the baron had gone circuit to the North. 
His old clerk Rednot had gone cireuit too, and 
old Joe Bottle, who prided bimself upon 
having been the judge’s servant forty-two 
years, had taken coach that very morning to 
visit some country relatives. None were left 
in the old dull house in the old dull square, 
but the maid of all-work, and the cook, and 
the housekeeper, summed up in the person of 
Becky; for the judge had neither a grand 


coach had taken him down to Westminster, 


many servants; but simply a very grand libra- 
ry, every book in which—according to the 
fully united opinions of Rednot, Bottle, and 
Becky—he knew by heart, from its first letter 





membered her petition, and on the occasion | 


research amidst such ethic doctrines as relate | ; : 
| beneath the ragged strip of shawl that hung | the closet’s topmost shelf, were matters of 


house, a grand equipage (for an old jobbing | 


and on circuit, for the last twenty years,) nor | 
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to its colophon; excepting books on a certain 
right-hand shelf of the large book-case, at 
which he h d been seen to smile so satirically 
and so often, that they were supposed to con- 
tain opinions not worth a farthing to the 
great mintage of the judge’s mind, but were 
doubtless simple, irreverent, and untrue. Be 
this as it may—upon this certain morning, 
Becky, whose simple heart knew no bounds 
in its reverence and duty to her stern master, 
was busy in the library, when her ear was 
caught by the low voice of a child outside the 
area rails. She had at that moment lifted up 
from the library table, an old fashioned mas- 
sive silver inkstand, and turning round saw 
that it was a wretched, sharp-face:l child, who, 
probably attracted by her cap as seen above 
the window-blinds, had stopped to beg. Her 
kindly thoughts in a moment were travelling 
fast between the twopence in her pocket and 
the hot roll left in the oven from Joe’s break- 
fast, when the postman’s quick rap was heard 
atthe hall-door. It was a letter from her mas- 
ter, Becky wassure, and allin an anxious tre- 
mor—for ‘Thrashem wrote but seldom when 
from home, and then only on some urgent 
point, she hurried breathlessly to answer the 
door, with the duster and inkstand yet in her 
hand. 


Recognizing her master’s stiff, strait charac- 


ters on the letter, and as the postage was to 
pay, she, in the anxious absence of the mo- 


the step, while she dived down for her purse 
into the hidden mysteries of her capacious 
pocket. The postman was leaning carelessly 
on the area railings looking down the street; 
and when she had stepped to him, given him 
the money and come back again, the inkstand 
was gone—the silver inkstand that the judge 
prized so highly! In the first moment of 
doubt and astonishment she knew not what to 
think; but recollecting the keen-faced child, 
who but the instant before had been in sight, 
she hurried from the door, and looking down 
the street, and calling upon the postman to 


about a girl some yea or two older than her- 
self. To half cry with joy was Becky’s first 
impulse when the inkstand was again safe—to 
tremble at the bare thought of the judge’s 
stern displeasure, had it been lost—to almost 
sink in heart at the idea of one doubt upon 
her long-tried honesty—all these for the in- 
|} stant were paramount; but all sunk into mere 
nothingness, or rather were merged into one 
feeling of womanly and simple mercy, when 
she glanced down upon the child’s upturned 
face of terror, hunger and pain. 

‘ You—’ commenced the postman. 

‘Had no wittles,’ spoke the child, sullenly. 

These words robbed the heart of the judge’s 
honest servant of its last touch of anger. 
She said something about letting the child go; 
but it was too late. A crowd had collected, 
a policeman stepped in, and the thief in a 
few moments was locked safe in the station- 
house. 


It was a sorrowful night, that, to the com- 





passionate heart of Becky; though her fire 


| from a little street hard by had stepped in to 


| 
| was bright, her tea good, and even the barber 
And she was 


talk over the matter with her. 
| still more sad the next day, when in her best 
gown she curtsied tothe magistrate of the po- 
the child in the dock, 


The case was fully 


| lice court, and saw 
more haggard and pale. 
proved. ‘My good woman,’ spoke the mag- 
istrate, in his kindest voice, ‘I know your 
master would prosecute this case to the fullest 


extent of the law, but to what end? Here is 








a child seven years old or thereabouts, with- 
out home, without one human friend, and, 
great God! apparently without a name; the 
scum and refuse of this city’s streets whilst 
yeta baby! If I send her to prison, she will 
probably come out only more confirmed in 
precocious wickedness; or if sent back into 
the streets, but to starvation or something still 
more horrible—incipient prostitution. But 
were there some one to save by teaching, 
and——’ 

Becky, the great judge’s poor servant, 
looked here at the magistrate, and then at the 
criminal child. ¢ Please sir,’ and the sympa- 
thy of our divinest nature justified itself, « Pve 
fifty-seven pounds sixteen and sixpence in the 
Savings’ Bank, that Mr. Rednot has the re- 
ceipt of, and just two sovereigns more in the 
spice box—so if a little schooling might—— 

* Might do more than the prison or the law 
can do—turn guiltless sin into good, and if 
with work s 





‘ Yes, yes,’ interrupted Becky, pleased with 


| the magistrate’s manner, and interpreting the 


matter in her own way; ‘if she were to turn 
out tidy, and I could keep the thing from 
master’s ears, why I could teach her to roast 





ment, set down the duster and the inkstand on. 


$e 


and bake, and set his room to rights, and’— 


Ain ii you suid succeed in half,’ chimed 
in the magistrate, ‘ you’d show yourself a 
profounder lawyer than either I who sit upon 
this Bench, or your master, a Baron of the 
Exchequer. He who cures vice is greater 
than he who punishes it, 

Becky did not understand half this, only 
this much, that nobody could be so great as 


| the judge her master; so, curtsying less re- 


spectfully than she otherwise would have 
done, she waited for the child to be released 
from the dock, threw a large silk handker- 
chief from her poéket across its shoulders, 
that it might look less like a vagrant, and then 


| reverting back to the due disposal of the two 











pounds in the spice box, she took the child’s 
hand and made her way to the cab outside the 
door, followed by the wondering and ejacu- 


follow her, saw the child running onward | lating barber. 
with breathless speed. ‘The postman’s quick | To wash the child well by the kitchen fire 
re sve . . . HIzZeE | . ° ; ; ° 
step was, however, a match; he seized upon | ty bake for tea, to invite the barber thereunto 
+ gs ° | 5 
the thief just as she had thrust the inkstand | to reach the child a little pic 


tured cup from 


course with Becky; and much did she ejacu- 
late, and more did the barber, as, between the 
ravenously eaten cake and the sweetened tea, 
the precocious, wilful, neglected intellect of 
crime told of its narrow hell of human life, 
which it believed was heaven! Long was 
the talk of the barber and Becky whilst the 
babyhood of crime, not disowned by nature, 
nestled to its rest; and as Mr. Bottle was of 
a nervous temperament and much given to 
count his spoons and forks, and make partic- 
ular inquiries after his master’s gold specta- 
cles, it was judged wise to keep the real truth 
from him, at least for the present; and more- 

over, as the police report would appear in the 

Times of the morrow, it would be advisable 

(though a sad sin in the eyes of Becky) not 

to post that paper, so that some chance might 

lie of the matter escaping Thrashem’s keen 

notice. It fortunately did, beyond a mere re- 
port by word; but in her strongest trunk 
Becky hoarded up that paper. 

It was necessary to give the child a name 
Mr. Bottle came back. The barber 
suggested many good ones; none, however, 
pleasant to the ear of Becky. But when in 
some few days the child’s young face began 
to look gratefully up into her own, the thought 
struck Becky, that the great oil painting over 
the library fire-plaee was the portrait of the 
judge’s mother, aud that her christian name 
had been Alice. ‘ And might it not be beauti- 
ful,’ said Becky to herself, ‘if she should 
turn out a good child, and come up to such 


before 


; 
| 
: 
’ 
} 
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grand things as to mend the dear master’s 
shirt, or cook him an omelet as brown as I 
do? Might it not be beautiful to hear the 
name he lovesso well ealled softly up and 
down the house?’ So giving her own ques- 
tions an affirmative answer, Becky called the 
child Alice. : 

To say the seven years’ teaching of sin was 
absolved all at once, would be an injustice to 
my great teacher, Nature. But peculations 
from closets, and drawers, and jars, grew less 
and less before the continual ministry of good; 
the memory of vice faded like a shadow in 
the broadening sun; and Alice, the unknown 
spawn of the beggars’ lodging-house, became 
a favorite wiih old Joe, took and thrived by 
honest Becky’s teachings, and even at last 
becoming noticed by Mr. Rednot, drew upon 
his learning many ways.+ 

Years passed on, and Alice was seventeen. 
Never had the judge seen her: never heard 
of her. He had lived forty years in that 
house, yet never trod his own kitchen floor. 
Becky grew feeble; and the stern old man at 
last neticing it, rung her up, one night, into 
the library. He spoke kindly, placed hera 
chair, and said she must have some help. 
Becky’s heart faltered—the secret of years 
was on her tongue. 

‘1 was afraid you would be angry, but I’ve 
Jong been obliged to have ‘ 

‘Who m?? 

‘ One who can cook your omelet beautifully; 





set a frill on your shirt, and almost place your 
room as wellas I do,—Alice.’ 

The old man looked up at that picture; bis 
heart grew merciful at that name. He rung 
again the bell; he said a word or two; and 
Alice, the bud, the spawn of iniquity—the 
atom of the foulest city streets that society 
crushes, and that he in his great wisdom dis- 
owned all regeneration for, save the gallows 
—stood before him in her beauty and her use- 
fulness. The magistrate said right—‘ Nobler 
is it to teach good to crime, than tread it un- 
der foot.’ The heart of the poor servafit had 
solved the great enigma of social wrong and 
social progress, in a more practical way than 
the wisdom of the scholar and the judge,— 
for teach bul ignorance and we diminish evil! 
That night the old man sthiled less upon those 
books; he took them down; he read them; 
and Alice from that hour flitted round him 
in her useful, humble duties, and surprised 
poor Becky, because she had been better 
taught. Becky soon after this fell ill, and on 
her dying bed told the old man of that theft; 
how the pity of her of heart had made her 
save—and Alice was the fruit! ‘She, sir, 
who is so very good, and waits so gently on 
you. Be good to her—be good to her.’ 

‘T will—and take a lesson from you, Becky, 
that shall make not omy the law, but my own 
heart better.’ 

Those great books of the jurist are no 
longer smiled upon. The retired judge will 
bequeath his great wealth to put their spirit 
into action; and with Alice in her humble 
duties flitting round him, devises plans for the 
better bearing out the great progress questions 
of reforming the law! and no longer ending 
his chain of ethic causatives by tlie gallows, 
sets his hand to these great principles—that 
crime is ignorance, and that to save and lead 
this ignorance towards good, ts a service that 
approximates the human actor towards his 
Divine Creator. © 





Horrors or an Execurion.—The recent 
execution of two men at Morpeth was ush- 
ered in with farce—the people crowding in 
thousands to witness it, and behaving, as usual, 
with allthe mirth and jollity of a Fair. Its 
conclusion was a tragedy so horrible, that it 
must needs put to the blush the most zealous 
of the hangman’s advocates, who still stand 
up for the utility and advantage of legalized 
murder. When the culprits were ‘turned 
off,’ the ropes were found to be too long, and 
the feet of the miserable wretches actually 
rested upon the fallen beam, so that they 
were enabled to raise themselves on their 
tees, and in this position to ery out with ago- 
ny, Welch distinctiy ejaculating, ‘Oh dear!’ 
‘ Lord have mercy upon me!’ and similar ex- 
pressions. In this position they remained 
some seconds, until the executioner readjusted 
the ropes. He then pulled them up witha 
violent jerk, when the intense suffering of the 
men became still more evident. Mathews’ 
body literally qwivered with agony, and was 
drawn into dreadful distortions, while Welch 
whirled round with great rapidity, and was 
only stopped by the executioner, who seized 
him by his legs and pulled until his neck was 
broken!— Liverpool Mercury. 





Parnoninc Power. Goy. Bebb, of Ohio, 
has pardoned forty-five eonvicts within the 
last five 





months. A humane chief magis- 


trate. Let other Gvernors imitate the noble 


example thus set them. 
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‘IT shall ask for the abolition of the penalty of | 
death until I have the infallibility of human judg- | 
ment demonstrated to me.’—Lafayette. 
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Distinguished Writers on the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment.—No. 5, 

In looking over the writings of eminent 
men, we soon find a large number who were 
opposed to the death penalty. We find them 
In this country 





among all sects and parties. 
most persons suppose this Reform in which 
we are engaged has only found advocates 
among three or four sects. But we find the 
great voice of humanity speaking out every 


where against this terrible law. Statesmen, 


philosophers, divines, historians, and scholars | 
of every name have borne their testimony 
against the shedding of blood upon the gal- 


lows. We add the following to our list:— 


M. Lucas, a French writer:—‘ To sacri- 
fice a man in honor of an abstract principle 
of safety, is like following the example of the 
Indians in offering hyman sacrifices to, their | 
gods. There is a kind’ of atheism in the 
stroke which takes from man the responsibili- 
ty of his destiny, and which sends him to the 
grave in the midst of his crimes.’ . 


Crarxson :—‘ It seems to be fast approach- 
ing to an axiom, that crimes are less frequent 
in proportion as mercy takes the place of se- 
verity, or as there are judicious substitutes for 
the punishment of death.’ 


Dr. Jounson:—‘ The frequency of capi- 
tal punishment rarely hinders the commission 
of acrime, but naturally and commonly pre- 
vents its detection.’ 


Sir W. Bracxstone:—‘ The laws of the 
Roman Kings and the twelve tables of the 
Decemviri were full of cruel punishments; 
the Porcian law, which exempted all citizens 
from death, silently abrogated them all. In 
this period, the republic flourished. Under 
the emperors, severe punishments were re- 
vived, and then the empire fell.’ 


Cannine:—‘ It’ is vain to suppose that ju- 
rors will enforce your laws which are repug- 
nant to the best feelings of our nature.’ 


Voritarre:—* The English only murder by 
law.’ 


Marauis Beccarta:—‘If punishments be 
very severe, men are naturally led to the per- 
petration of other crimes to avoid the pun- 
ishment due to the first. ‘The countries and 
times most notorious for severity of punish- 
ments, were always those in which the most 
bloody and inhuman actions, and the most 
atrocious crimes were committed; for the! 
hand of the legislator and the assassin were 
directed by the same spirit of ferocity; which, 
on the throne, dictated laws of iron to slaves 
and savages, and in private, instigated the 
subject to sacrifice one tyrant to make room 
for another.’ 


Lorp Jonn Rvusseiri:—‘In their report, 
presented to Parliament last Session, the 
Commissioners stated there were many offen- 
ces now capital, from which eapital punish- 
ments ought to be removed. The dispropor- 
tion is great between the number of persons 
sentenced to death under the’ present laws 
and the number executed. In 1835 the whole 
number condemned, was 524, the number ex-~ 
ecuted, only 34. In 1836 the number was 
494, the number executed was 17. ‘The pun- 
ishments are in great disproportion to the con- 
victions., With respect to murder, 25 persons 


were convicted in 1835; one of these was | S¢8 our own idea of the matter. 


pardoned in consequence of informality in the 
indictment, three were transported and fwen- 
ty-one were executed. For burglaries, 193 
were sentenced to death, but only one was ex- 
eculed. For the crime of shoottng with in- 
tent to murder, sixty were sentenced to die, 
and two only were executed, For robbery, 
202 were convicted, and no person executed. 
For burglary, it appears that since 1832 there 
have been three persons executed; in 1833, 
one; in 1885, one; and in 1836, one. ‘The 
great disproportion between the number of 
convictions and of executions is open to strong 
objections. Besides, it places ina very pain- 
ful situation the Judges of the land andthe 
Secretary of State, who are obliged to admin- 
isteralaw which generally is not carried into 
effect. 


Poetry—Music.—No., 4, 
In our last number we spoke of the hymn- 
We have found scarcely a hymn 
favorable to our great Reform. One of the 
best collections is that of Rev. KE. H. Chapin 
G. Adams. We have quoted 


writers. 


and Rev. J. 


two hymns from Miss Julia A. Fletcher. Be-| 


fore us lies some other books prepared for 
varied purposes. We are particularly pleas- 
ed with one entitled, ‘A Book of Hymns for 
Public and Private Devotion,’ printed at 
Cambridge by Metcalf & Co. in 1846. There 
are several hymns here that will answer for 
any of the Reforms, though they are not so 
direct as we should have been glad to have 
We are particularly pleased 

167, 182, 184, 191, 
985, 287. We quote the first named :— 


found them. 


with the hymns 122, 123, 


SPIRIT OF JESUS. 
O, not to crush with abject fear 
The burdened soul of man 
Did Jesus on the earth appear, 
And open heaven’s high plan: 
He came to bid him find repose, 
And God his Father know; 
And thus with love to raise up those 
That once were bowed low. 


O, not in coldness, nor in pride 
His holy path he trod; 
*T was his delight to turn aside 
And win the lost to God; 
And unto sorrowing guilt disclose 
The fount whence peace should flow; 
And thus with love to raise up those 
That once were bowed low. 


O, not with cold, unfeeling eye 
Did he the suffering view; 
Not on the other side pass by, 
And deem, their tears untrue; 
*T'was joy to him to heal their woes, 
And heaven’s sweet refuge show; 
And thus with love to raise up those 
That once were bowed Jow. 


Few persongean read this hymn and not 
admire its spirit. In this collection we find 
that those beautiful words with which almost 
every worshipper is perfectly familiar, com- 
posed by Mrs, Barbauld, a writer who has 
added much to our stock of sound literature. 
Her name is even on the lip of the infant. 
We need but quote a single verse of the 
words to which we have alluded :— 

‘Come, said Jesus’ sacred voice, 
Come, and make my paths your choice; 
I will guéde you to your home, 
Weary pilgrim, hither come.’ 

In looking over this excellent collection, 
we were struck with the richness and depth 
of the following hymn, entitled, ‘ The Weary 
and the Heavy-laden’:— 

Come to Jesus, O my brothers, 
Weak and wounded, sick and sore; 
Jesus ready stands to save you, 
Full of pity, love, and power; 


He is able, 
Hle is willing—doubt no more. 


Let not conscience make you linger, 

Nor of fitness fondly dream; 
All the fitaess he requireth 

Is to feel your need of him; 

» This he gives you,— 

*Tis the spirit’s struggling beam. 
Come, ye weary, heavy laden; 

Wait not,—’tis your Savior’s call; 
If you tarry till you ’re better, 

You will never come at all. 

Not the righteous, 

Sinners Jesus came to call. 

We might quote much more from this 
work, but we must defer that till our next. 
We believe this work was prepared mainly 
by Rev. Mr. Longfellow, the brother of the 
poet. We first met with it in the Rev. Mr. 
Hale’s church in Worcester. We think the 
Among all 
the collections used by Unitarians, we are in- 
clined to think this is the best work for the 
reforms of the day. In 
examine some other books 


work should be better known. 


next we shall 


now used for 


our 


church-service.—c. s. 
, 





Homes for the Poor. 

‘A company with a large capital are engaged 
inthe erection of 1200 houses for the use of 
the laboring classes, who are to be conveyed 
back and forth from home to their daily toil 
by the railway. It is also in contemplation 
to erect villages at convenient distances from 
all large cities and towns, to which the work- 
ing classes can travel every morning, and re- 
turn home at night without costing more than 
is now expended for badly ventilated and un- 
healthily located dwellings for the poor under 
the present system.’ 


We have before called the attention of the 
friends of the poor to the plan of erecting 
The above expres- 
We remem- 


houses at a cheaper rate, 


ber, too, at a meeting held in Warren street 
chapel, that the Mayor made a similar pro- 
position. Now what hinders the work from 
being commenced immediately? It can be 
shown that even capitalists would find it a safe 


investment. ‘There are within even five miles 


| ther. 


| course, the foul ati was not long in develo- 

ping itself. At Matamoras, murder, robbery 
and rape were committed in the broad light 
of day.’ Where are these ravishers now? In 
the camp of Gen, Taylor, in the camp of Gen. 
Scott.’ 

What inconsistency! You may commit 
rape and every other crime just after the 
conquest of a city, if you are white, but if 
you come a little too late, and happen to be 
Slack, then your corpse must pay the felon’s 
forfeit! But we cannot pursue the disgusting 
details of war and the gallows.—c. s. 





Prisoner’s Friend Association. 


Ata meeting of ladies and gentlemen in- 
terested in the late Fair, it was deemed advi- 
sable, and was voted, in order that there be 
unity of action among the friends of the cause, 
to forman Association for that purpose, to be 
called PKISONER’S FRIEND ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

Principles.—Sympathy for the erring. 

A desire for the‘r reformation. 
Efforts to that end. 
Membership.—Belief in its principles, and 
a willingness to co-operate 
in their promotion, consti- 
tutes membership without 
assessment or pecuniary 
obligation. 
Meetings.—By appointment. — 


OFFICERS, 
President—Franx B. Fay. 
Treasurer—Samuewt Hatt, Jr. 
Recording Secretary—A. G. Farwevu. 
Corresponding Secretaries—Cuas. Spear, 
J. M. Spear, Mrs. O. H. Marner. 

Directors—Mrs. Samuen May, Mrs. E. 
F. Merriam, Mrs. S. Har, Jr., Mrs. B. H. 
GREENE, 


Copies of the above are in the hands of the 
officers and other friends of the cause, and 
itis desirable that the friends of the prisoner 
in all parts of the State enroll themselves as 
members of the Association. 

Per order. 





Our Legal System. 


The object of the law is protection, but how 
does it answer its end? Louk at its operation, 
Two criminals are arrested for crime. One 
is well-dressed; he has carried on an exten- 
sive course of swindling. He has become 
rich; he can therefore find bail. The other 
is poor; he has stelen sundry articles for his 
He has no friend who 
will be his counsel; he has no property; of 
Look a little far- 
The poor man is brought to trial, for 
he has been kept safe under lock and key. 
All that appears of the other is the sheriff’s 
return—non inventus est. 


necessitous family. 








course can procure no bail. 


The poor man is 
tried, and discharged for want of evidence. 
He has been confined for weeks, perhaps for 
months; his family has needed his support; 
an innocent man has been deprived of his 
liberty. His reputation has been severely 
injured. Who will make reparation to him 
for his time and the distress of his family? 
How little protection does our whole leg] 
system give to the poor man! Cannot we 
have asystem of law that will afford more 
equal protection to the whole community ?— 


c. 8. 





Capital Punishment in England, 


We received, by the last Steamer, the 





of our city thousands of acres of good land. 
| We presume the railroad fare could be put | 
at two cents a mile for a morning and evening | 
train. We understand that Mr. Bryant, the 
architect, has some plans that might easily be 
presented. Let the work be commenced. It 





| is aterrible thought that there should be human 
| beings in our city actually suffering for pure 
lair, fresh water and other blessings, when | 
| they can all be had so cheap. The capitalist | 


| who shall first begin this great work will con- 


fer a blessing on thousands, and even the un- 


| born millions will rise up and pronounce ben-| 
edictions on kis name.—c. s. 
| 


War and the Gallows. 

As our army progresses, we find the gallows 
carried with it. This is as might be expect-'| 
‘ed. A colored man has been hung for rape. | 
The white soldiery may commit this crime 
and every other, but if'a poor black man com- 
mits the crime even once, he must be executed. 
Gen. Scott exuttingly exclaims, ‘Is not this a 
proot of good faith and energetic discipline ?’ 


Yes, 


commit 


hut why not restrain the soldiers who 


this crime* and a thousand others? 
Read the following, from a correspondent of 
a Southern paper, who writes from the seene 
of action at Monterey :— 

‘The General of the victorious division sul- 
lied his fair fame by neglecting, for some time 


| after the capitulation, to restrain the passions | 
|of the volunteers. 
| ited front sending out patrols to preserve order 


The guards were prohib- | 


and quiet in the city, and, as a matter of | 


when they 


British Friend of April 31st. 
valuable articles it contains the following let- 


Among other 


ter addressed to the Editors:— 
‘Respectep Frrienps: 

It was gratifying to myself, and will doubt- 
less be so to many of your readers who take 


|an interest in the subject of Capital Punish- 


ment, to mark the extraordinary change which 
has taken place for the better in our penal 


|laws, as evinced by the important Statistics, 


advertised in your last Number. Many are 
discouraged at even the present state, aud the 
present amount of punishment existing in our 


}own country, but they may be encouraged 


are made aware of this one fact, 
which of itself speaks volumes:—In one 
yEAR of the reign of Henry VIII. no less than 
THREE THOUSAND human _ beings—criminals 
—WERE EXECUTED, orrather strangled! And 
be it remembered, that at that period, the pop- 


ulation did not amount to 4,000,000 souls, so | 


that it was actually equivalent to the annual 
execution of 14,000 of our present popula- 
tion. 

A few more years and we confidently antici- 
pate, that the present comparatively small 
amount of legal deaths, will be looked back 
upon with feelings not very dissimilar to those 
which fill our minds when we read the bloody 
centuries 


catalogue of King Henfy, three 


5 
ago. 
The English are about to modify their transpor- 


tation system, and convicts are hereafter not to be 
sent to the Austrian colonies. 


James F, Clarke and Wendell Phillips, 


A correspondent of the Sandwich Observer, 
| writing of the Fair in aid of the Prisoner, 
thus speaks of the addresses of the above. 
named friends :— ” 


‘During the day, there was a goodly num. 
ber in attendance; but in the evening the hal} 
was filled to its utmost capacity. About 9 
o’clock, the people were called to listen to 
aspeech by Rev. J. F. Clarke, Unitarian 
minister of this city, I shall not undertake to 
give your readers a minute transcript of his 
remarks. Suffice it to say, that they were ap- 
posite to the occasion, and replete with noble 
sentiments. This gentleman is evidently 
deeply interested in the subject of prison re- 
form. He justly rebuked that unchristian 
spirit (which is so rife among men) of looking 
on the criminal with vindictive scorn, merely 
becaase he is a criminal; because he has been 
seduced, through untoward circumstances, 
into wrong doing. He considered that his 
punishment should be directed to his refor- 
mation—for that was the only office of pun- 
ishment—the only end fit to be secured by it; 
and when it was inflicted for any other pur- 
pose, it was vengeance, not retribution; it 
was a manifest perversion of the real spirit 
and intent of right chastisement. We should 
be clement, charitable; for all men were 
fallible and peccable: some of the Bible saints, 
some of the best men of all countries and all 
ages, had been prisoners; and when Christ 
portrayed the scene of a judgment day, he 
pronounced a blessing on those who visited 
the sick in prison, §c. 

Next came Wendell Phillips, the able and 
illustrious advocate of social reform, in all its 
branches. He did not solicit the attention of 
those who wished to continne purchasing, for 
they would thereby promote the object in view 
as effectually as by listening to his remarks; 
and if there were any in whose pockets the 
money burned, he advised them to invest it in 
better hands, and those hands were behind the 
tables, Capital punishment was repugnant 
to the innate convictions of the human heart: 
however the head might philosophize, all the 
good impulses of our nature rose up against 
the barbarous custom of taking life. No man 
had aright to take that which none but God 
ean give. ‘The history of all nations, through 
all past time, had fully showed the inadequa- 
cy of capital punishment to arrest, or even 
mitigate, the offences for which it has been 
awarded. Let the experiment of its abolition 
be tried for half a century, and see if the re- 
sults would not justify the integrity of the 
opinion of those who are laboring for the over- 
throw of the gallows! 

He spoke applaudingly of the influence of 
intelligent and philanthropic females in every 
moral and Christian enterprise; alluded to 
the indefatigable efforts of Hon. Horace 
Mann in the department of intellectual educa- 
tion; and thought that the times were full of 
promise for a gradual social renovation. It 
was easy to see that he had a profound respect 
for the sanctity of human life. He said there 
was a deplorable want of faith in the efficacy 
of moral means to promote moral ends. In 
fine, this gentleman’s speech was logical, elo- 
quent, patriotic, and full of the spirit of a gen- 
uine reformer. May he consecrate his stal- 
wart intellect and high moral virtues to the 
work of humanity, which is the work of 
God.’, 





An Interesting Scene, 


A scene of touching interest occurred in 
the Executive Chamber, at Aibafly, a few 
days since. A year or more ago, our readers 
may recollect, a Methodist minister, of pre- 
vious good character, was convicted in one of 
the eastern counties of the crime of forgery, 
and sentenced to the State prison for a term 
of years. Since his incarceration, an effort 
has been made, on the part.of his friends, to 
get him pardoned, but without success, and 
the project was abandoned. 

Not so with his daughter, an interesting 
girl of some eighteen or twenty years, She 
thought if she could only see the Governor, 
the eloquence of her tears, and the truthful- 
ness of her story, would produce the desired 
result. Aided by a few friends, she journeyed 
to Albany, determined not to return till she 
could carry to her mother the pardon of her 
father. 
in a simple and unpretending manner related 
her grievances, and plead with the eloquence 





She called upon the Executive, and 


of a loving heart for the liberation of her pa- 
rent, who, though disgraced, was her parent 
still. 

She was requested to call again, and as she 
passed into the Executive Chamber a second 
‘time, there was a shade of fear upon her 
| countenance lest the application had been de- 
| nied; and when the pardon, signed and sealed, 
| Was placed into her hands, she could searcely 
jbelieve her own eyes and ears, It hardly 
| Seemed possible; she could hardly realize 
| that the strip of paper could accomplish what 
|she desired, and in the most touching manner 





she appealed to the private Secretary to know 
|if it was really a fact that her father could 
/come out of prison; if there was no mistake 
| about it; and if, by presenting that bit of 
puper, he could again breathe the air of free- 
;dom. On being assured that such was indeed 
the fact, tears of joy flowed freely, and with 
the most impatient haste she made her way 
| homeward to bear the glad tidings to her 
mother. Ere this, the erring one has been re- 
| leased and restored to the bosom of his fam- 
lily. A man with such a daughter, deserves 
| better of the world than the gloomy walls of a 
| Prison. 


Ser 
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Anti-Capital Punishment, 

The annual meeting of the New-York State 
Society for the Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment, was held on the evening of the 10th 
instant, (says the ‘Tribune,) at Apollo Sa- 
joon. The room was densely crowded, and 
the proceedings were deeply interesting. 

Hon. Wm. 'T. McCown, President of the 
Society, on taking the chair, congratulated 
the meeting on the progress of the cause and 
the signs of its ultimate triumph. 

Rev. T. L. Harrrs was the first speaker. 
He maintained that the cause in which the 


lasting Truth, and must be crowned with suc- 
cess. ‘This idea he dwelt upon at considerable 
length, and with his usual energy. He was 
followed by 

Horace Greexey, who spoke of the pres- 
ent state of public opinion in reference to the 
gallows, as a proof that the cause of reform 
had made decided progress, and would tri- 
umph sooner or later, according as its advo- 
cates should prove faithful or otherwise. 
Every enterprise which looked for a change 
so important as that proposed by this Society, 
must of course encounter a powerful resis- 
tance, and for a long time must depend for its 
support upon a few. The majority of the 
thinking, reflecting portion of the community 
he believed were already convinced that Cap- 
ital Punishment was wrong; but the mass of 
the people had given little attention to the 
subject, while the instinct of revenge was 
strong. Go out into the haunts of vice, and 
nearly every body would be found favorable 
to hangiug. ‘Though our meetings were often 
held within a stone’s throw of the most vicious 
neighborhoods of this city, it was rare that 
the inhabitants of such neighborhoods attend- 
ed them. A public execution would attract 
them in crowds. It was only by patient, un- 
remitting Jabor that the cause could be ex- 
pected to succeed, and for such labor there 
was abundant encouragement. 

Rev. Wa. H. Cuannine followed Mr. 
Greeley in a speech of great force and beauty, 
in which he dwelt principally on the argument 
of the Injustice of Society’s taking Human 
Life, because somebody else may have done 
so. One class, he contended, who are likely 
to become murderers, are thrown out upon the 
world at a tender age, uncared for, unthought 
of, and they grow up in rags and wretched- 
ness to manhood, completely imbruted.— 
Brought up in the midst of fraud and vio- 
lence, they naturally enough resort to violence 
for the redress of any real or supposed inju- 
ry, and society having, both by neglect and 
example, educated them to such course, has 
no right to be astonished, or to complain at 
the result. 

There is another class who are brought up 
in an entirely different sphere—who have the 
benefits of education and refined society; but 
stung to madness by some wrong done to 
themselves, wife, sister or friend, for which 
the law furnishes no redress, they too resort 
to brute force to avenge their wrongs. ‘The 
simple law of Justice, which is the law of 
Love, or Christianity, is alone competent 
to eradicate all these evils. 

Mr. Channing also contended with great 
earnestness, and we think conclusively proved, 
that the safety of society does not require the 
taking of life. 

The Annual Report was next read by Rev. 
Wa. 8S. Batcu. It showed that the Society 
had labored during the past year with a good 
degree of efficiency and success. 

Judge Lews of Lancaster, Pa. was then in- 
troduced to the assembly by Mr. Greeley. 
He spoke briefly, but well, and presented 
many facts within his,own experience as a 
lawyer and a judge, showing the pernicious 
influence of the death-penalty, particularly 
in screening the guilty. 

Mr. Srrone of Connecticut made a few re- 
marks, after which the meeting adjourned. 








Awnotruer Muaper in New Haven, Conn. 
We learn by the New-Haven Daily Register 
of the $d instant, that a laboring maa in that 
city caught another, named Avis, in bed with 
his wife recently—and taking up an axe, in- 
flicted such wounds on Avis, as, it is thought, 
will cause his death. The man (named Gunn) 
has been arrested. Itis a singular fact, that 
he assisted to build the gallows on which 
Potter was hung, last summer, 

We understand that Avis has since died 


of the wounds inflicted by Gunn. Will he 


be hung? 


Jos Printinc. We have made such ar- 
rangements now that we can get job printing 
done at short notice. Friends of the cause 
would aid us by sending us their work. 

BES, See 

Omisston.—Among the list of towns that con- 

tributed to the Fair, we omitted Somerville and Bil- 


lerica. ‘The letters were received and the amount 


—~ —-— 





Anniversaries in New-York. 


American AND Foreicn Bisve Sociery. 
—Rev. J. P. Magennis delivered the annual 
Sermon from Isaiah lv. 11: ‘So shall my 
word be that goeth forth out of my mouth,’ 
&e. He thought legislation, and 
commerce might do much for mankind, but 
the Bible alone could bring the soul to God. 

Evancerican ALiiance.—Meeting was 
addressed by Rev. Dr. Cox, Rev. Mr. Wil- 
son of Cincinnati, Rev. Mr. Spicer, Dr. Baird, 
and Rev. Mr. Kirk. Only about four hun- 
dred persons were present. 

American Seamen’s Frrenp Socirety.— 
Receipts, $17,515; disbursements, 17,908. 
A letter was read trom the King of the Sand- 
wich Islands. The Sailor’s Home has ac- 
commodated 4319 sailors during the last year, 
and during the last five years, 18,256. It was 
said there were about 1000 pious sea-captains, 


science 


and 10,000 pious sailors ! 

CoLorep Orpnans.—About 100 children 
were present. The effect of such exhibitions 
was said to be good; as an instance, it was 
said that a Southern gentleman—a slavehold- 
er—after visiting this institution and some of 
its exhibitions, some years since, was so 
greatly influenced by what he witnessed, that 
on returning, nearly his first act was to manu- 
mit all his slaves. Now the managers did 
not ask him to do that—but, doubtless, they 
were very glad of it. 

Maepavcen Femace Benevotent Socie- 
ty.—Number under their charge, sixty.— 
Their work has, during the year, realized 
$110 70 for the Asylum, as appeared by the 
report of the Treasurer, from which we 
learned that the total income of the Society 
for the year was $1694 54, including a legacy 
of $500 from Dr. Barthop; the expenses 
have been $1701 30, or $6 76 more than the 
income. The services of the Anniversary 
were conducted by Rev. Dr. Mason. ‘The 
opening prayer was made by Rev. Mr. Hat. 
Addresses were delivered by Rev. Messrs. 
Carpenter and Scudder, of New-York. The 
officers of the Society for the ensuing year 
are, Mrs. George Warner, First Directress, 
Mrs. Thomas Hastings, Second Direciress, 
Mrs. R. J. Brown, Treasurer, Mrs. Joshua 
Clibborn, Recording Secretary. 





The * Wright Family.’ 

The Granite State has to boast another 
company of warblers, who bear the above 
name, and whose musical talents are highly 
spoken of by the people and the press. The 
family consists of four sisters—the eldest 21, 
the youngest 15. 

Their souls are wrapt in reform, and those 
who have heard them pronounce their harmo- 
ny the best sort. The Manchester, Nashua 
and Lowell papers think them as worthy pub- 
lic patronage as any company of singers ex- 
tant. They are coming to Boston on anniver- 
sary week, at which time they will speak for 
themselves. 

We understand our Washingtonian friends 
have entered into an engagement with the 
above family to sing for them at their Jubi- 
lee, anniversary week. 





? 
Voices from Prison, a Selection of Poetry 
from various Prisoners, written within the 

Cell. Prisoner’s Friend office, 40 Corn- 

hill. 

This is a neat little volume, containing 
gems of poetry from—villians, reprobates, 
rascals ?—just as you please, gentlemen,—but 
just hear some of the names: James I., Rich- 
ard I., Mary, Elizabeth, Charles I., Rich- 
ard IIL, Lady Jane Gray—all Kings and 
Queens—John Bunyan, Pr. Dodd, James'| 
Montgomery, Sir Walter Raleigh, Daniel 
Defoe, Major Andre, Placido, Selleck Os-| 
born, William Ray, William Lloyd Garrison, | 
and a number from anoymous authors, some | 
of whom are now confined. 

It is published not to aid in letting loose fel-| 
ons to prey upon society, but in exciting more | 
kindness to the erring and the vicious, and. 
arousing the community to a more philosophi- | 
cal and christian way of treating the ‘ Danger-| 
Reader, have you. 


olype. - | 





ous classes’ of society. 
not aduty to performin this respect ?—Chron- 


The Golden Rule. No. 20. 
Contents:—Original Tales—‘ Murmurings | 
Original Miscellany—* Rem- 


«9 


and Rejoicings; 
iniscences of Childhood,? ‘Home and the 
| Parson,’ by J. D. Williamson; ‘The Two 
Graves;’? ‘Conversation;? Two Indian Le- 
gends;’ ‘Lake Pepin and Falls of St. An- 
thony;’ Editorials—T he of 
‘Good Life’-—* Odd Fellowship, its Organi- 


Argument a 
zation and Structure,’ ‘ Nev from the Lodg- 
es;? ‘Grenada Hurricane;’ ‘ Practical Odd 
Fellowship;’? &c. &c. Boston: office 40 Corn- 
hill. While we would not be understood as 
endorsing Odd Fellowship, we would cheer- 
fully express our admiration of its neat typo- 





appropriated, but they got mislaid. 


long debate in this city on the temperance 
question, the whole matter has been finally 
decided. 


and order of the Board, the yeas and nays 
were taken and resulted as follows :— 


more, 


graphical appearance and literary excellence. | 


ISONER’S FRIEND. 








License Question Decinepv.—After a 


Upon the question of accepting the report 


Yeas—Wilkins, Head, Parker and Wet- 


Nays—Briggs, Jones, Gould and Hatha- 
way. 

The Board being equally divided, the May- 
or was called upon for his vote, and ina dis- 
tinct and clear voice he voted NAY! and the 
order was rejected. ‘Therefore no licenses 
will be granted to any one in this city for the 
ensuing year. 





Voices from Prison. 

Just from the press, the May Annual, 
‘Voices From Prison,’ @ selection of Poetry 
written by various Prisoners within the cell. 
Price 25 cents. For sale at the office of the 
Prisoner’s Friend. May be sent by mail. 


—— 





‘ Dangerous Classes.’ 

Just published, and for sale at the office of 
the Prisoner’s Friend, a ‘Sermon or THE 
Dancerovus Cuasses’; by Rev. Theodore 
Parker. Also for sale by B. H. Green. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Mr. George M. Abbott has commenced a 
tour through Mass. in beha'f of the Prisoner’s 
Friend, and we would request of our sub- 
seribers upon whom he may call, to oblige us 
so much as to make payment to him, if it is 
a possible thing on their part; and we would 
also say, that we hope no subscriber will take 
offence at being dunned, but will pursue the 
‘even tenor of his way’ in continuing to sup- } 
port our paper. We need not only every one 
of dur present subscribers, but also one thou- 
sand more ‘ good men and true,’ in order to 
publish such a paper as the cause demands. 








VARIETY. 


A Fruitrut Vine! A few days ago, the 
wife of Rev. J. Rider, vicar of Nuneaton, near Cov- 
entry, was safely delivered of four chi'dren, who 
are all living. About ten months ago she had three 
children at a birth, who are still living —[Wor- 
cester (Eng.) Chronicle. 

Granpv SrampepeE. On Friday and Saturday 
night last, says the Cincinnati Times, between 
twenty and twenty-five negroes, belonging to dif- 
ferent plantations in Kenton Co., Ky., across the 
river, left for parts unknown, via the State of Ohio. 
We learn that the aggregate amount offered for their 
apprehension, is over four theGound deltars. 

Futt ALLowance. Parliament allows the 
Queen of England for her support, $1,750,000; 
for Prince Albert, her husband, $133,000, and for 
her horses and hounds, $310,000—making in all 
$2,193,000. This would feed 100,000 Irish com- 
fortably,. 

PRACTICAL ILLusTRATION.—A Lawyer, em- 
ployed in a case of assault and battery, was cross- 
examining a witness in relation to the force of the 
blow struck. ‘What kind of a blow was given?’ 
asked the Lawyer. ‘A blow of the common kind.’ 
‘Describe the blow.” Tam not good at deserip- 
tion.’ ‘Show me what kind of a blow it was.’ ‘I 
cannot.’ ‘You must.’ ‘1 won’t.? The Lawyer 
appealed to the Court. \ 

The Court told the witness that if the counsel in- 
sisted upon his showing what kind of a blow it was, 
he must do so. ‘Do you insist upon it?’ asked the | 
witness. ‘Ido.’ * Well, then, since you compel | 
me to show, it was this kind of a blow!’ at the 
same time suiting the action to the word, and knock- 
ing over the astonished disciple of Coke upon Lit- 
tleton. 

INTOXICATING Liquors TO THE INDIANS. 
—The Secretary of War has issued regulations of a 
stringent character, probibitimg, according to law, 
the introduction of intoxicating liquors among the 
Indian tribes. They have snffered severely in 
health, property, and morals, by the excessive use 
of ardent spirits, and this effort to arrest the abuse 
is deserving of praise. 

A Nose Fortune nosiy Usev. The Duke | 
de Luynes, who inhabits the Chateau Dampierre, | 

in the environs of Versailles, has recently given | 
100,000 franes to the sufferers by the imundation in | 
France. ‘The Duke de Luynes has an income nd 
1,500,000 franes a year, and devotes, every year, 
500,000 to deeds of benevolence, and as mlany 
more to the encouragement of the fine arts. 








| 











A HospiTat For THE BiINnp. Amongst the 
benevolent institutions of Germany, it is stated that 
a legacy of 100,000 francs has been left to the Phi- 
lanthropic Society of Brussels, by a gentleman by | 
the name of Langlantier, for the construction of a | 
hospital for the meurably blind. The Municipal | 
Council have granted, in addition, a large tract of | 
land in the plains of Kemblay, near Hall, for the 
erection of the building. | 


| 
FOREIGN ITEMS. | 


‘ : | 
Some pretty serious famine 
On the 7th | 


FAMINE Ruiors. 
disturbances have occurred in Belgium. 


| of March, the authorities issued placards stating that 


every person in need would receive a ticket to entitle 
him to a loaf for 10 centimes (ld.) under the pres- 
ent legal price. ‘The municipal tax on meat is sus- | 
pended till further notice, and other means of relief | 
are promised. 

Lonpon Pavupers. There are upwards of | 
50,000 persons now in the London workhouse, and 
60,000 receive out-door relief. From 1500 to 2000 | 
nightly receive shelter in the places provided for 
that purpose. 


A motion in Parliament to abolish capital punish- 
ment has been lost. 

A New Locomorive.—A mechanic of Carls- | 
ruhe has, it is said, just invented a new locomotive, | 
by which steep gradients of 22 feet in one mile | 
may be surmounted. 

Great Novetry.—At the late royal drawing 
room at St. James’s the greatest novelty was the 
wif? or lady of the Turkish Ambassador,—a good 

| Musselmaness,—without a v: il. 


Guardian States that certain 
neigh sorhood have been frighten@d out of their wits 
by a grave looking man, in antique habiliments, 


are to be destroyed this year, and then vanished. 





A Sincuitar Prepicrion.—The Lancaster 
farmers about that 


mounted ona white horse, who met one of their 
brethren and announced that both corn and potatoes 








BRIGHTON MARKET «-May 10, 1847. 
From the Daily Advertiser. 

Ar Marxer—465 Beef Cattle, 18 pairs Work- 
ing Oxen, 25 Cows and Calves, 925 Sheep, and 
about 2500 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—-The prices obtained last 
week for a like quality were not sustained. We quote 
extra 7 75; first quality, 7 00 a7; 50; second, 
6 50a7; third, 5 75 a6 25. 

Working Oxen—Sales at $75, 96, 100, 120. 

Cows and Calves—Sales were made at 23, 27, 
35, 40, 45. 

Sheep.— Sales in lots at 3 75, 4 25, 5 and 6. 

Swine—Lots to peddle, averaging 85, 5 1-2 and 


6 1-2c; those averaging 100, 5 and 6c; old Hogs, 5 
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‘ A. P. KLINE, 

Collector and Real Estate Broker, 
28 Sudbury-st., near Court, 
\ JILL attend to collecting, buying and selling 
Houses and Real Estate of all kinds. Also, 

rents and bills of all ktnds collected at short notice. 
Also, mortgages negotiated. All business connected 
With real estate and collecting debts will be prompt- 
ly attended to. 

Rerers to—J. F. Moore, Esq., Messrs. Rich- 


ardson & Hinds, or at this office. 
May 19, . 











JUST PUBLISHED, 

To PATRIOTISM, a sermon delivered on 
| Fast Day, by EF. H. Chapin. For sale at the 

oflice of the Prisoner’s Friend, and at A. ‘Tompkins’ 

Bookstore. Price 12 1-2 ceuts single, $1 25 per 

dozen. April 28 


TILDEN & GANE, oo 


BOOK-BINDERS, 








a5 1-4ce. Atretail, from 5 1 2 to 7 1 2. | (Over B. B. Musseys’s Book-store,) 
SESE EE | No. 31 Corhill, - - BOSTON, 
REFORMATORY NOTICES, &c, | PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO BINDING 





NEW-ENGLAND A. S. CONVENTION. 

The thirteenth New-England Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention will be held in Marlboro’ Chapel, Boston, 
on Tuesday, the 25th May, at 10 o’clock, A. M., 
and will continue in session three days. ‘This is the 
most attractive and most numerously attended anti- 
slavery anniversary held in any part of the country, 
and, assembling undgr the watchwords, ‘IMMEDI- , 
ATE 
SLAVEHOLDERS ! its meetings cannot fail of be- 
ing intensely interesting. 





WASHINGTONIAN HALL. 


The Washingtonians of Boston intend having a 
Grand Jubilee at their Hall on Wednesday (day 
and evening) of anniversary week. 

The celebrated ‘ Wright Family,’ of the Granite 
State, have consented to be present, and sing on the 
occasion. 

Friends from the country are invited. 








MARRIED, 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Allen 
Southerland to Miss Jennett Moore, both of Danvers; 
Mr. James A. Moore to Miss Elizabeth A. Peabody ; 
by Rev. J. S. Dennis, Mr. George E. Gardner to 
Miss Martha J. Green; Mr. John F. Bacon to Miss 
Susan M. Wilson; Mr. Augustus Clark to Miss Al- 
mira L. Broaders. 

In Boxborough, by Rev. J. W. Talbot, Mr. Ce- 
phas Hoar to Miss Caroline Bigelow. 

In Hardwick, by Rev. B. Smith, Mr. Henry B. 
Gould to Miss Nancy M. Dexter. 





DIED, 


In this city, 11th instant, Abner Wheeler, infant 
son of Joseph and Catiarine Mitchell; Mr. George 
Lodge, 37; Mr. Wm. Bell, 50; Mr Simon Webber, 
50; Mr. Henry D. Stacy, 18; Mr. Geo. Prentiss, 
43; Mr. Gideon Lambert, 66. 

In Lancaster, Mr. Calvin Phelps, 18. 

In Harvard, Mr. Joseph Wetherbee, 84. 

In Milford, Mass., Mr. David Sumner, 90. 








Receipts for the Prisoner’s Friend, 

M Wheeler. Hookset: N.H- $1; Wells & Tomp- 
kins, Carbondale, Pa., 1; T. Hinckley, Nantucket, 
1 50; C. Vail, Riverhead, N. Y., 2; J. F. Clute, 
Skenectady, 1; Wm. Maxim, Randolph, Vt., 2. 





GRANDIN & DUDLEY, 
Surgeon Dentists, 
238 Washiugton-St.,—corner Central Court, 
BOSTON. 
HE undersigned respectfully announces to his 
friends and the public, that he has en ered into 
a copartnership in DENTISTRY with D, 8, GRAN- 
DIN, M. D., well known in Philadelphia and New- 
York, as a distinguished OPERATOR, and also 
throughout New-England, as the Inventor of several 
important improvements in Practical Dentistry and 
Dental Instruments. Dr. GRANDIN has the bene- 
fit of more than twenty years’ practice, and under- 
stands perfectly every branch of the profession. All 
who extend to us their patronage will find our char- 
ges LOWER than those at any other Establish ment 
in the city, where work is done in any where near 
the style and quality of ours. 

To those who wish to have their Teeth operated 
on, and do not feel able to pay the customary exor- 
bitant prices, if they will call on us we will put our 
terms low enough to come within their means. 

Teeth extracted without pain! 

May 12 A. 8. DUDLEY. 


SECOND HAND 


CLOTHING STORE, 


56 Unionsstreet, - - BOSTON, 
JOHN WRIGHT 
Keeps constantly on hand a good assortmeut of 
NEW AND SECOND HAND CLOTHING. 
8 Goods of all kinds taken in exchan ze fo 
New Clothing, such as Old Clothes, W. I. (‘oods, 
Watches, Boots and Shoes, &e. 
*.* Cash advanced on all kinds of Goods, fr in SI 
upto $100 


DRS. J. §& BENJ. F. ABBOTT’S 
BOTANIC AND THOMPSONIAN 
DISPENSARY, 

No. 140 Hlanoverestrect. 


FIVE above establisnment is the oldest Botanic 
store in New-England, having been established 
some thirty years ago by Dr. Elias Smith. Recent- 
ly we have greatly enlarged our store, and increased 
our stock of Medicines, Books, &c., and are now 
Psat 3 : ; bo 
prepared to furnish all kinds of Botanic and Thom p- 
sonian Medicines and Books, on the most favorable 
terms. ae 
Physicians and dealers can be supplied by us 
with ali kinds of Botanic and Thompsonian Medi- 
cines, &c., at the lowest wholesale price. 
N. B. Patients attended, as usual, in the city and 
vicinity. 
January 13. 


VAPOR BATHS, Ke. 
V. BADGER & CO, No.175 Tremont f creet, 
¢ oposite the Tremont House, manufacture and 
have constant.y for Bates’ Patent Chia nber 
Shower Baths. 

Also—Vapor Batis and Bathing Apparatus fall 
kinds—Britannia Ware, 0! superior finish and latest 
fashion—fine Tin Ware, Xe. &c. 

Jan. 6, 1847. 


wf 


sale 


EMANCIPATION!—NO UNION WITH | 


‘ 


OLD BOOKS, MUSIC, PAMPHLETS, &c. 
Blank Books Ruled and Bound of any Pattern, 
equal to any thing done in the city. 

B. F. TILDEN & Hi. A, GANE. 
Dec. 2, 1846. 





“J.E. FARWELL & CO. 
Book, Plain and Fancy 
JOB PRINTERS, 


32 Congress Street, Boston. 


Their facilities are such as to enable them to do 
all kinds of PRINTING, cheaper than it cangbe 
done at any other Establishment in Boston. + 

Remember the number. ’ 

J. E. FARWELL, 
A. G. TREADWELL. 

Dec. 9, 1846. 1y49 

JUST RECEIVED, 
And for sale at the officeof the Prisoner’s Friend, 
N R. Keyes’ celebrated Report to the Massachu- 
E setts Legislature on the Mexican War. 
Price 12 1-2 cents. 





ALSO, 

Chapin’s Fast Day 8 rmon upon the same subject. 
Price 12 1-2 cents. 

For sale, as above, Theodore Parker’s Sermons on 
War, Perishing Classes, Merehants, Immortal 
Life, and Dangerous Classes. Price 12 1-2 
cents. 

Any of these Sermons can be sent by mail ata 
trifling expense. 

In addition to the above, a.great variety of use- 
ful and entertaining books suited to the present age 
of Reform, for sale cheap. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

\ NEW work on Capital Puuishment, by Ed- 
LAX ward Livingston. A gentlemon from New- 
York informs us that ‘ several of our ablest lawyers 
have been convinced by the reading of Livingston’s 
argument.’ Price $1 00 per dozen, 12 1-2 cents. 
single. Marca 10 








NO'TICE. 
R. T. K. TAYLOR would respectfully i :form 
the sick that he still continues to attend vo the 
treatment of the various diseases of the Chest, I ungs, 
Liver, Stomach, and Chronic Derangemer is ol 
every kind, according to the Magnetic and Bx tanic 
| systems of practice, at his office, 

NO. 3. HANOVER SYREET, (Up Sta’ss, ) 
BOSTON. His method of treating chronic dig ases 
in some respects is compusetively new ; and al- 
though acknowledged by the medical faculty gen- 
erally, to be highly useful, yet they have not suf- 
ficient leisure to adopt it. It has thus far been . ery 
successful. Out of about 1200 cases treater’ by 
Dr. 'T’. during the last two years, but eight o1 ten 
deaths have come to his knowledge. Terms son od- 
erate as to bring his practice within the reach of the 
poorest. 

No Charge made for Advice. 

Galvanism and Electricity applied to patient. at 
any time from 8, A. M. to 8, P. M. 

Patients who wish can have a MESMERIC F X- 
AMINA'TION of their case, by a first rate Clair- 
voyant. Such examinations, however, can only be 
given between the hours of 10 and 12, A. M., and 
half past 2 and half past 4, P. M. 

Professional calls attended to by day or night, in 
the city or vicinity. Office, No. 3 Hanover Street. 
Residence, 58 Nashua Street. 

Magnetic and Botanic Medicines for sale; also 
Magnetic Apparatus for medical use. 

January 6, 1847. 
MILLIKEN’S 
New Eating and Lodging House, 

Heap or NorFroLtk AVENUE, 

(Rear of 185 1-2 Washington Street,) 
BOSTON. 


3CF Entrance to Ladies’ Rooms, No. 16 Prov- 
ince House Court. 


JUST RECEIVED, 
| OWLER’S new and very important work, on 
|. the connection of Physiology with the develop- 
| ment of the moral and intellectual faculties. 

Price 50 cents, unbound. 
ALSO, 
The Practice of the Water Cure, by Drs. Wilson 
and Gully, of Mealvern, England, price 25 cents. 
| The Sabbath Question, by C. C. Burleigh. 
| Samuel J. May’s Sermon on the Enfranchisement of 
Woman, 6 cts. 
Parker’s Discourse of Religion, new edition, $1 25 
Do. Sermon of Merchants, 12 1-2 cents. 

A Sermon on Unity and Peace, by John Weiss of 
Watertown, 12 1-2 cents. 
} 
| 
' 























A Kiss for a Blow, by H. C. Wright, 37 1-2. 
SOCIETY FOR AIDING DISCHARGED 
CONVICTS. 
GENERAL AGENT. 
| l R. AUGUSTINE C. TAFT, State Agent for 
aiding Discharged Convicts, is sole Ag nt of this 
| Society. Office No.10 Spring st. Regular office hours 
from 11 to 1, daily. Office open at other business 
hours. Persons wishing-to employ Discharged Con- 
victs. or to transact any other business with the 
agent, ire requested to call as above. 
WALTER CHANNING, President. 
toston. March 13, 1847. 


| CHASE’S 
\GUERREOTYPE ROOMS, 257 Washington 
} Bandy Boston. Likenesses executed in the 
highest perfection of thé art, upon reasonable 
r Poorer qualities taken cheap as the cheap- 
March 24 


termes. 


est. 











} 
NOTICE, 
The subscriber would be glad to accommodate 
transient persons with board. 
CHARLES SPEAR, 
24 London-Street. 
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HUMANIT YS LYRE. 


From the Liverpool Mercury. 


BUILD UP THE SCAFFOLD! 


” oF APRIL 2No, 


SUGGESTED BY READING IN THE ‘* MERCURY 


ACCOUNT OF A RECENT EXECUTION AT MORPETH, 


AN 
Build up the scaffold ! 
The hammers rang with a hollow sound, 
As they drove the planks in the fatal ground, 
And every nail, and bolt, and bar, 
Fell on the ear with a horrid jar; 
And as echo bore the sound along, 
Death caught it up with a fiendish song— 
The tranverse beam they 've now fixed on. 
The carpenter his work bath done. 
Build up the scaffold ! 


Builg up the scatfuld! 
Up in the prison two men lay, ' 
Watching th’ approach of the coming day, 
Stealing in, through crevice and ehink ; . 
Each starts and trembles, and shudders to think, 
(As his pulse doth beat, and his heart throbs loud, 
Like a weaver's shuttle weaving his shroud,) 
He shall once more behold the sky, 
As they lead him like a dog to die! 

Build up the scaffold! 


Build up the scaffold! 
One dreamt last night of his youthful joys, 
When he played on the green with the village boy 
Afnd in his cottage home did share 
His father’s love and his mother’s care ; 
Then, in his dream, grew a man apace, 
As when he loved her with a smiling face, 
And, kissing her, woke! Can words supply 
That felon’s anguish, about to die? 

Build up the scaffold! 


Build up the scaffold ! 
The other dreamt of crime and blood, 
He thought the devil before him stood, 
And asked him if his will was made ; 
‘I've nothing to leave,’ the felon said ; 
The devil answered, ‘ The rag thou 'st on 
Will be scrambled for like a trophy won, 
And some would barter their dearest hope, 
Fora lock of thy hair, or thy strangling rope.’ 
Build up the scaffold! 


Build up the scaffold ! 
The chaplain comes, with a solemn tread, 
To pray with the living already dead ; 
The gaoler, the sheriff, the hangman too, 
Make up the law’s official crew ; 
And Death is there with a ghastly grin, 
Like a hellish showman ‘ about to begin’— 
The wretches writhe, and sob, and sigh, 
They rise, they dress, they eat—to die! 
Build up the scaffold ! 


Build up the scaffold ! 
The prison doors are opened wide, 


Led forth are the felons, side by side ; 
Death’s victime in this murd’rous show 
Now wildly stare on the heads below ; 
They hear the roar of the mighty crowd, 
Gathering louder, and yet more loud ; 
They see them fight, for places nigh 
The spot where men are about to die! 
Build up the scaffold! 


Build up the scaffold ! 
Amid coarse ribaldry and scoff, 
A cry is raised—* They're now turned off !’ 


They struggle and plunge ; they touch the ground’ | 


And one is turning round and round ! 

But of this strange, unseemly motion, 

The hangman had never the slightest notion ; 

So, tiger-like, he sprang on his back, 

And jerked till his nech was heard to crack! 
Build up the scaffold! 


Build up the scaffold! 
The hanging is o’er—the men are dead— 
Artists come to take cast of each head ; 
The curtain falls, the crowd disperses, 
With imprecations, and oaths, and curses ; 
And some were taken that crowd among, 
For felony, where dead felons hung ; 
For home, for drink, the crowd departs, 
And leaves the scene with hardened hearts. 
Build up the scaffold ! 


Build up the scaffold ! 
Hath Christ said, ‘Man by man shall die’? 
Shall man th’ Almighty’s place supply, 
And slaughter him whom Hr bids live, 
Taking the life he cannot give ? 
Oh! justice her wide bounds o’er-ran, 
When man e’er slew his fellow-man ; 
And reason, now, to Heaven cries, 
For sometimes innocence thus dies. 

Build up the scaffold ! 


Build up the scaffold ! 
What lesson hath the gallows taught? 
What moral good to the people brought ? 
E’en some in age have trod, to die, 
The plank they watched with youthful eye ; 
Yet statesmen will uphold this show— 
‘This hangman’s fair! Do they not know, 
Though man hath o’er man’s body power, 
His life is God’s eternal dower? 

Build up the scaffold ! 


Build up the scaffold! 

Punish the felon for his crime, 

But let the murderer live his time 
For, shut froin all communion, then, 
From all, save that of holy men, 
His punish 
That le 
Empty sounds ar 


ment may be the rod 
ds his soul to heaven and God. 
the prayers he saith— 
r death! 


Build up the scaffold! 


The fe) . 
Che felon manacled { 


Build up the seaffold! 














' covenant of peace. 











any ligbt itcan be. To every Christian, it 
should appear as a fair emblem of war—the 
consequence of a mad supposition of enmity, 
where indeed there neither is any, nor even 
cause for any. 


Oh! blot out this barbarous law ! 

The felon’s death—the crowd's ‘ Hurrah !’— 
The quivering wreteh—the hellish strain— 
Crowd fast upon my swelling brain ; 

The nation soon must raise her cry 

’Gainst this vindictive butchery}:— 
Legislators, yield, or fall, 

For, heed ye must !—the People call! 





TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 





Down with Tuk Scarroup! 
L’INCONNU. }‘I would not enter on my list of friends, 
(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
= van a Yet wanting sensibility,) the man ; 
PRAGIE MIEPs REMI, *, ho ne ee upon a worm.’—Cowper. 
The Cat. 

The cat’s habits are more like those of a 
wild animal than any of our domestic crea- 
tures. It is hardly possible to keep ber from 
straying, or to teach her not to do mischief. 
I have had a cat that would not steal, and a 
dog that would: heth proving that every rule 
has an exception. I often think, that when 
I see Puss watching for mice and birds, and 
choosing them rather than meat, what a won- 
derful thing it is that God should have taught 
a beast of prey to attach itself to man, so far 
as to rid him of other creatures which, by in- 
creasing too fast, would eat up what he wants 
to live upon. At the same time, I grieve to 
remember that this war between us and the 
smaller animals, and between them and each 
other, comes from our rebellion against God; 
and I dared not set one creature to destroy 
another, any farther than is necessary for my 
own safety, and the support of my family. 

Still the cat is an interesting animal, beau- 
tiful, cleanly, graceful, and often very loving. 
A kitten is even still more engaging than a 


u : its fun and frolic are more diverting 
of England, whose fathers, whose brothers, | PUPPY : : : ° 
. , | because of its light, active movements. A 

or whose sons bore in America the weapons 


srave old cat, sitting in the sunshine, with her 
and endured the dangers of war, exulted and 8 : 7 : a 
; ; eyes half shut, and a merry little kitten, play- 
shouted for joy, that peace had prevailed; and | . 4 ‘ , 
ci ing with her tail, bounding over her back, and 
they rejoiced that the dear ones, for whom 


: ; , comically boxing her ears, is a sight that I 
their hearts beat with high and noble affec- y " . - 


, . ..|cannot help stopping to admire. But how 
tion, would soon come back to receive their a oe : , 
much to be pitied is a kitten in the hands of 


children too young to know, or too cruel to 
The ship that was to bear the news that! eare what pain they may put it to ! As to set- 
the two nations were friends—that Englishmen ting dogs to hunt and worry cats, or torment- 
and Americans were no longer enemies— | ing them on purpose, as some will, I do not 
spread her sails to catch the soft breeze that | wish to think that any body who can read the 
might offer to advance the great mission of Bible, or hear it read, is capable of such wick- 
good-will. As she cleared for America, the edness; nor should | like to believe that any 
secret whisperings of the excited hearts that | body born in this free country, [England,] 
beat in the bosoms of thousands of England’s among a brave people, could be so mean a 
fairest daughters, breathed a soft but earnest! poward. A boy may fancy himself very cou- 
‘ God speed the ship. + ragocus if he is able and willing to fight any 
On the American side of the broad Atlantic | hody who doubts his being so; but if he is ca- 
the lion still roared for the battle, and the ea- pable of wantonly hurting one of God’s crea- 
gle whetted his talons for the strife. ‘The tures, when he gets it into his power, he is a 
daughters of America stood terrified at the} ea) coward. He only is truly brave who 
scene. ‘The two armies knew not that they | fears none because he would injure none, but 
had become friends. would use all the strength and all the influ- 
The angel of peace grew i upatient; but | ence that he has to protect the weak from 
the winds would not do more than gently to | those who are too powerful for them. 
urge forward the bearer of that marriage- | I have seen wild cats abroad: most terrible- 
looking they are, and more dangerous than 
Time passed away her golden moments, as | many larger animals. Nobody would offer to 
the two armies of treaty-made friends pre-' play any unfeeling tricks with them; a single 
pared far the work of hatred and enmity. Ig- | Jook from their fierce, fiery eyes, glaring from 
norant of the great fact that they had ceased | the branches of a tree, round which they twist 
to be enemies, they moved on as those under | their long tails, would send the boldest of you 
the guidance of some evil demon, to kill and | scampering away. They grow larger, and 
destroy each other. their fur becomes much richer, when in a wild 


Liverpool, April 3d. 











ON EARTH PEACE; GOOD WILL TO MEN. 





From the Advocate of Peace. 
The Battle of New-Orleans. 


BY A. G, COMINGS, 


England and the United States had been 
enemies. As such, they had contended with 
fierce death-weapons. Many thousands of 
men, the hardy, the young and the brave, 
had dropped their mangled forms upon the 
gory fields of war-strife. 

Commissioners to conclude a treaty of peace | 
had been laboring for full twenty months, 
when, on the twenty-fourth of December, a | 
treaty of peace was concluded, and duly 
signed. They took each other by the hand, 
and mutually vowed to live in peace and 





love. 

Thus peace prevailed on one side of the 
Atlantic, while war frowned upon the other. 
The western world had been the theatre of 
war, while the eastern had been chosen as the 
place for peace negotiations. 

The daughters, the sisters, and the mothers 











embraces of love. 


The winds but lazily helped that ship; and} state. The good providence supplies them 
as they refused to aid, they sung beforehand | with a very long, thick coat, when they have 
the sad requiem over thousands of soldier-| no longer the benefit of a corner by the fire- 
graves. No lightning-messenger, nor even 'side. Oh that we could learn lessons of ten- 
steam-helped carrier, aided the great work. der mercy by seeing how compassiodately the 
Lazy, and slow, and indifferent to human! Lord cares for the meanest creature that he 
good, the winds worked at times, and at times! has made!—Cuartotre Exizarern. 


refused to work. 
Two full weeks had passed away after the | 
treaty of peace was signed, when those liv-| 
| 


Cruelty to Animals. 


No one but a wretch could be guilty of 
maltreating those animals, who contribute so 
| much We hate 
| horse abused; but people are apt to think 
| that a hired horse is made of iron, and use 
(him accordingly. Up hill and down he is 


ing forms of the loved ones upon whose speedy | 


and safe return England’s loving daughters to our comfort to see a 

dwelt with joyous hope, went out by thou- : prea 

sands to cast their bodies down for burial. 
The lion roared and the eagle screamed, 


and terrible was the flow of blood that follow- 


PRISONER’S FRIEND, 








| 
, urged at the top of his speed, and finally, on 
ed. : ) 


s ae 1 arriving at a stopping place, he is left to the 
Victory, it is true, but victory with no pos- 


}eare of a hostler, who leaves him ina cold 
Before | 


their deadly fire, thousands of friends, still 


sible benefits, fell to the Americans : : j 
¥ —" shed, while those who are having so delight- 
'ful a time are enjoying the comforts of a 


supposed to be enemies, melted away into | See, at least, that your horse is 
i ’ G@su, t 5 7 


warm fire. 
; weer the scenes | well covered up, and in a warm spot, and re- 
let memory only waitt » weep; and meditation, member he is but hired. The duty you owe 
to humanity should urge you to look to his 
The noble beast who serves 


the deep bosom of death. 


to consider the dreadful folly of war. 
he rejoicings for peace, by those who ex-! eomfort a little. 


pected the return of their loved ones to Eng- | us so faithfully certainly deserves care, and ir 


land’s shores, weve turned to burning anguish | you are to remain’a long time, have the horse 
when they saw how the blind madness of war| taken out and well provided for. These re- 
put out the eyes of peace. | marks will especially apply during sleighing 

Whatever there might have been of that |time, when horse flesh is used considerably, 
which warriors commend, in the directing of} and every one who can raise the sum, hires a 


the battle of New Orleans, the simple fact that | team and is off. 





peace had been agreed upon before it, should | : = 
revent all persons who posses od =e r 
I 7 possess the least feel In Japan, every criminal adjudged worthy of death 
is his own executioner. When found guilty, he is 


ing of humanity, from indulging any spirit of | 
* | 
together with the day and hour 


exultation over the dreadful scene of the 8th | notified of the fact 
To 


a benevolent heart, it was a dreadful event: 


of J: arv a " : ‘ , : a 
muary. every man who possesses appointed for his death. When the hour arrives, he 
bids his family and friends farewell, and rips open 


entirely needless and profitless ; viewed in | his bowels, thus satisfying the law. 


| 
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A Very Preasanr INcipenr occurred 4n 
one of our public schools a few days since. It 
seems that the boys attending the school, of 
the average age of seven years, had in their 
play of bat and ball, broken one of the neigh- 
bor’s windows, but no clue to the offender 
could be obtained, as he would not confess, 
nor would any of his associates expose him. 

The case troubled the teacher, and on the 
occasion of one of our citizens visiting the 
school, she privately and briéfly stated the 
circumstances, and wished him in some re- 
marks to the school to advert to the principle 
involved in the case. 


The address to the school had reference 
principally to the conduct of boys in the streets 
and at their sports; the principles of rectitude 
and kindness which should govern them every 
where—even when alone, and when they 
thought no eye to see and no one present to 
observe. ‘The school seemed deeply interest- 
ed in the remarks. 

A very short time after the visiter left the 
school, a little boy rose in his seat and said— 

*‘ Miss L———, I batted the ball that broke 
Mr. ———’s window. Another boy threw 
the ball, but I batted it, and it struck the win- 
dow. Iam willing to pay for it.’ 

There was a death-like silence in the school 
as the little boy was speaking, and it continued 
for a minute after he had closed. 

‘ But it won’t be right for ——— to pay the 
whole for the glass,’ said another boy, rising 
in his seat, ‘all of us that were playing should 
pay something, hecause we were all engaged 
alike in the play— Ill, pay my part!’ 

© And IP? 

‘And I! 

A thrill of pleasure seemed to run through 
the school at this display of correct feeling. 
The teacher’s heart was touched, and she 
felt more than ever the responsibility of her 
charge.—Bangor Whig. 





[The following simple lines will not fail to touch 
the better feelings of our juvenile readers, at least 
we hope so. And perhaps some others may be Jed 
to reflect upon the wanton cruelty practised towards 


the feathered tribe. ] 


THE BIRDS IN DANGER. 


I’ve got a famous bow and arrows, 
My uncle William gave to me, 
And I will shoot the little sparrows 
That perch upon the cherry tree. 
> 


So, when you come to peck again 

The frait, you naughty little sparrows, 
Remember now, I tell you plain, 

Ill shoot you with my bow and arrows. 


* Ah, crue] Edward!’ said mamma, 
‘ What have the little sparrows done, 
That you aginst them should wage war, 
And kill them merely for the fun? 


I’m sure, if uncle William knew 

That you could think of killing sparrows, 
He never would have given you 

That very handsome bow and arrows. 


I’m sorry that my little boy 

Should have so hard a heart, indeed, 
That he can think it any joy 

To see such pretty creatures bleed. 


They come and peck the fruit, ’tis true; 
But this is not a reason why 

They should be shot; for they, like you, 
Must eat and drink, or they would die.’ 


Edward replied, ‘I quite forgot 

That little birds had any feeling: 
Indeed, mamma, I only thought 

That I would punish them for stealing. 


But now I know ’tis cruel play, 
I do not mean to hurt the sparrows; 
So come, poor things! and eat away, 
You need not fear my bow and arrows. 





G. BECK, 
AUCTIONEER, 
OFFICE, 
Nos. 22 and 24, Federal-street, 
May 5. 6 mos BOSTON. 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 
HE subscriber will receive into his family sev- 
eral children (boys or girls) to be educated in- 
tellectually and morally. Terms and references 
given on applicatien, 
FREDERIC HINCKLEY. 


Leicester, Mass. Feb. 17, 








BOSTON TEMPERANCE SONGSTER 
NUMBER HU. ; 


f bes 2nd Number of the Boston Temperance 
Songster is just issued by White & Potter, }; 
contains 64 pages of new Songs, mostly Original] 
adapted to well known and favorite airs; at the low 
price of 4 dollars per hundred, or 60 cents per doz, 

‘Those who wish, can have the first and second 
numbers done up together, at 7 1-2 dollars per hun. 
dred, or 1 dollar per dozen. 

Send orders, accompanied with thé cash, to White 
& Potter, corner of Spring Lane and Devonshire gt, 

Jan 6, 1847. fl 
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ON VISITING A CITY, 
We find ourselves possessed with a prying cu- 
reosily to ascertain the past history of the 
place—and the same curiosity now operates 
on the public mind as it regards the highly 
anche Establishment of 


OAK HALL, 


and to gratify this great curiosity, I would 
state, that the 


ACORN 


WAS PLANTED, FROM WHICH SPRUNG THIS 
MIGHTY OAK IN TRADE, 
IN APRIL, 1842, 

NEARLY FIVE YEARS AGO. 

The House, Nos. 32 and 34 Ann street, presented 
nothing in appearance extraordinary. ‘There were 
then a number of establishments more than equal 
to mine, when I made so successful a beginning. 
The whole secret of my immense success can in no 

other way be accounted for except from 
THE QUALITY OF THE ARTICLES 
AND 


EXTREME LOW PRICES. 


Every Garment and Fancy Article sold, brought 
HUNDREDS of PURCHASERS—uatil so im- 
mense was the rush of trade, that my PRIMITIVE 
Warehouse was not sufficient accommodate 
them. ‘Then came the additions in 1843, extending 
over an immense area of land,—and with all this, 
my establishment has been crowded, overflowing, 
jammed. . I ask —What does all this show? It shows 
THIS new feature of trade, in glowing capitals, 
that this project was one of no ordinary character, 
and speaks most eloquently of the 


LOW PRICE SYSTEM. 

The citizens of Boston and vicinity had been, 
(PREVIOUS TO THE OPENING OF OAK HALL,) 
SUBJECT TO 
ENORMOUS 
AND EXTRAVAGANTLY HIGH 
PRICES FOR ALL KINDS OF 
CLOTHING. 

To whom am I indebted for all this patronage? 
TO THE PUBLIC. 
THANEKS—MANY THANKS--MY WARM 
AND HEART-FELT THANKS—for the 
liberal manner in which you have supported me— 


to 


and I hive now become fully alive to the position I 
hold before you. I am determined to keep pace 
with the mighty advances of public patronage, and 
am fully determined to 

RE-BUILD 

and enlarge my premises, and cover an area o 
something like an acre of land! 


OAK HALL 
IS NOW BUT IN ITS INFANCY 
AND WITH THAT 


GREAT MILLIONAIRE, 
THE PUBLIC, 
TO BACK ME! 
I SHALL OPEN An 
IMMENSE RANGE OF HOUSES, 


SUFFICIENTLY LARGE FOR THE 
LED MOVEMENTS OF 


UNSHACK= 
MY 
GIGANTIC OPERATIONS. 

A contract having been entered into to finish a 
warehouse adjoining my old one, sufficienlly large 
to move into, numbered 28 and 30, my business 
will continue as heretofore, until my premises are 


completed. ‘The stock on hand of 


FRESH MANUFACTURED Goops 
WILL BE CLOSED 
EXTREMELY CHEAp. 


32, 34, 36 and 38 Ann-strReEeET, 
BOSTON. 
OAK FRONT, DIAMOND WINDO WS, 


ENTRANCE 32, WOODEN BUILDING. 





April 28. 











